THE SECOND ARMY
standing in the way. Of that more later. I think my Chief
rather hoped that, after Messines, he might have been entrusted
with the task of the further advance, but it was not given to
him. It was given, at first, to Lord Rawlinson who, with his
M.G.G.S., General Archie Montgomery, as he then was,
came up to reconnoitre with that object. Later, however,
changes were made and the task was entrusted to the Fifth
Army under Sir Hubert Gough, to whom we were ordered
to hand over several corps, including the corps holding Ypres,
which had always been under the command of the Second
Army. The Second Army was reduced to four corps only,
holding the front south of St. Eloi, what may be called the
Broodseinde Front.
The operations for the capture of Passchendaele then
began and, on October 4th, a combined attack by the Second
and Fifth Armies was made. The Second Army captured
all its objectives, including the Broodseinde Ridge, and I have
always said that that operation was die best ever carried out
by the Second Army. We had very little time to prepare,
compared with the operation of Messines.
The Fifth Army, on our left, met with serious opposition
and made little progress. Unfortunately at this time the
weather broke and got worse and worse. Sir Douglas
Haig, usually accompanied by his Chief of Staff, used to
come up to Cassel almost daily and hold conferences with
the Commanders of the Second and Fifth Armies in my office
as I had the best map. Sir Douglas was determined to get
Passchendaele before winter if it was possible.
Various changes were made, and several corps of the Fifth
Army were handed over to the Second Army, which was
now entrusted with the major role. Several attempts were
made. The weather was just appalling. "We encountered
serious opposition at Bellevue, on the way up to Passchendaele,
the 49th West Riding Division and the New Zealanders
suffering very heavily. General Gough was, I know, opposed
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